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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the Hofstra freshaen accepted 
for the fall 1973 seies^er, and focuses on those students vho 
graduated at the top of their high school class. Approximately 28 
percent (901) of the 3,210 applicants paid a $100 fee (shows), and it 
is likely that a majority of the "no shows** decided to attend other 
schools. The variation in accepted rates (the number of accepted 
applicants as a percentage of the total number accepted) , percent 
shows (the number of shows as a percentage of the total number 
accepted), were cross->tabulated by high school decile, geographic 
origin, major, and financial aid status to provide information useful 
in recruitment. Applicants graduating near the top of their school 
class made up the bulK of those accepted, but they were less likely 
to show at Hofstra. Acceptance rates reflect the college emphasis on 
quality, but show rates tend to favor the poorer students. Nassau 
applicants were the most likely to attend Hofstra. The bulk of all 
who were accepted (U6 percent) and all who showed (60 percent) were 
from Nassau. Smaller numbers of applicants came from Suffolk, but 
they were second most likely to attend. Applicants from any area but 
Long Island were less likely to show, those from New York State areas 
other than New York City or Long Island were the least likely. 
Although there were unequal distributions of applicants in the 
different majors, there was little variation in show rates. Those who 
were undecided about their major were a little more likely to attend, 
but differences were small. (Author) 
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l*,^' :\' 1"' Arnow and Harold E. Yukcr 

l Ul I j t. LOU 

The purpotiu i)f the present report: is to describe the characteristics 
ot studi'uty who cnrulUs' at Hofstra in September 1973 as freshmen, and to compare 
tliom to thosf individuals who were accepted for the fall 1973 semester and who 
did not attend. In these descriptions and comparisons, emphasis will be placed 
on superior students in view of the current emphasis on this group at the 
university. For the purposes of this report, superior students will be defined 
in terms of high school standing rather than in terms of test scores since 
I previous studies (Yuker, 1966) have indicated that high school standing is the 
best predictor of performance at Hofstra. 

The subjects of this report are the 3210 applicants who were accepted 
as incoming freshmen for the fall 1973 semester. Of this group, 28% (901) paid 
a $100 deposit indicating; their intention to enroll. They are defined as ''shows" 
since approximately 95% of them actually do enroll. The "no shows" are defined 
as those accepted applicants who did not pay the deposit. It is probable that 
must of the no shows decided to attend a school other than Hofstra since research 
usln« a national sample (Iffert and Clarke, 1965) indicated that 857. of the accepted 
I I applicants at a given institution enroll someplace the same year. Thus, a comparison 
of the shows and the no sihows might be helpful in increasing the percent of 
applicants who show, defined as the show rate. 

Available data were utilized to analyze the characteristics of shows and 
no shews in terms of fivi variables; (1) high school decile, (2) geographic origin, 
(3) indicated major, (4) whether or not financial aid was requested, and (5) whether 
or not financial aid was offered. Those individuals on whom high school decile 
information was not available were excluded from the analyses. When information 
on other variables was not available, the l,ndividual was excluded from some but not 
all of the analyses. This accounts for the small variations in sample size from 
one analysis to another. 



^ iiii\h School Decile 

Table I indicates the number and percent of the applicants who were 
Ss3 accepted and who paid a deposit (showed) cross -tabulated by high school decile. 

It also gives the show rate indicating the number who showed as a percent of the 
number who were accepted. These data indicate that the bulk of the accepted 
students are in the top deciles of their high school graduating class. The number 
\^ in each decile decUuea steadily; 88% of all accepted students where in the top half 

of their class. The relationship between high school decile and the number of 
applicants who showed at Kofstra is similar to the relationship between decile a"'' 
^ the number of accepted applicants, except that the largest number of shows wei in 

the second decile. The number of shows decreased steadily in each lower decile; 
J 8. were t. - the top half of their class. The data indicating show rates are quite 

^ diifercnt. I'.owevcr. These data indicate that the highest show rates are found among 

tite low Jecilo students. Even though most of the accepted and enrolled applicants 
cone troir, the top four deciles, their show rates are slightly below the college 
average of 28'.' . 
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Table 1 

Students Accepted and Students Who Showed by High School Decile 



Decile Accepted Showed Show 









cum X 


i^ 


% 


cum % 


Rate 


I 


711 


22 


22 


162 


18 


18 


23 


2 


672 


21 


43 


183 


20 


38 


27 


3 


5b9 


18 


61 


144 


16 


5A 


25 


4 


515 


16 


77 


141 


16 


70 


27 


5 


362 


11 


88 


126 


14 


84 


35 


6 


220 


7 


95 


73 


8 


92 


33 


7 


100 


3 


98 


42 


5 


97 


42 


8 


39 


1 


99 


19 


2 


99 


49 


9 


18 


1 


100 


7 


1 


100 


39 


10 


4 




100 


4 




100 


100 


Total 


3210 


100 




901 


100 




28 



(or Avg.) 



Geo>^raphic Origin 

Table 2 presents data on the geographic origins (e.g. place of 
residence listed on the admission application) of the accepted and enrolled 
students and also gives tlie enrollment rate. The data are presented separately for 
those students who graduated in the top fifth of their class compared to all other 
students in order to determine whether there is a relationship among the three 
variables of show rate, high school decile, and geographic origin. 



Table 2 

Percent Accepted, Percent Showed, and Show Rate 
by Geographic Origin and H,S, Class Rank 





Geov'.raphic 


Percent Accepted 


Percent 


Showed 


Show 


Rate 


Origin 


Top 5th 


Other 


Top 5th 


Other 


Top 5th 


Other 


Nassau 


44 


47 


59 


61 


34 


39 


Suffolk 


15 


10 


16 


10 


25 


31 


New York City 


16 


1^1 


10 


U 


15 


23 


Now York State (other) 8 


10 


3 


6 


11 


20 


Other Stv^les 


17 


19 


12 


12 


18 


19 



iotal vor Average) lUO 100 
N 1383 1827 



100 100 
345 556 



25 



30 



IIk' data inUicaio that rates vary tor diifcrent guographic regions* 
Sli«htlv loss than ono out ot every two students who were accepted^ and somewhat 
iiii>n.' than uuf out oi every two that showed were residents of Nassau County. The 
hulk 1)1 all accepted and al 1 shows were Irom Nassau, and the smallest numbers 
u \v iiv>i!i elsewhere in New York State (other than N.Y.C* or L.I.)* These findings 
applv both iliosf irom the top fifth, as well as for ,the others. The breakdown 
v>t shows trom the top fifth was indicative of the breakdown for the remaining shows, 
and vcr\ similar to the a«.cepted applicants' distribution* More than one out of 
two Vvvie I lura Natjsau, and one out of six were from Suffolk, one out of eight were 
irom other states, one out of ten were from N.Y.C, and one out of thirty were from 
other N.Y.S. areas. 

f.l'.ow rates ol those from tlie top fiftli varied by geographic origins in 
the s»uiu- v;ay a.i the otlier groups, but tlie rates were always lower than those from 
tliv renuiinin.', luur-iiiths. Accepted applicants from Nassau County, regardless of 
doeiU' showed at a better rate than average whereas accepted applicant2 from off 
Lon;; laud, a^ain re>;ardless of decile showed at a lower rate than averag?.. 



Table 3 indicatis the pt*rcent accepted, the percent who showed, and the 
stiow rale broken down by iiiajor and by whether or not the students were in the top 
tilth oi their graduating class* 

Tabic 3 

Percent Accepted, Percent Who Showed, and Show Rate 
By Major and Class Rank 



Major Percent Accepted Percent Showed Show Rate 
T op 5th Other Top 5th Other Top 5th Other 



Natora 1 ience 


31 


21 


29 


19 


23 


27 


Soc ia 1 Sc ience 


17 


20 


18 


18 


27 


27 


!lvi::ianit ies 


26 


29 


25 


31 


24 


32 


:5us Luess 


9 


13 


9 


12 


24 


29 


I ndt'C idcd 


17 


17 


19 


20 


28 


36 


Tot a 1 t o r* Avera>;e ) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


25 


30 


V 

X 1 


1375 


1819 


341 


549 







IIk- Ii'/ a sL ;h rcc r.ta.;L s oi botli accepted students and those who showed, expressed 
:\\\ irUfrt-st ia nviji)rin^; in the hiiinanities, followed by those were interested in 
:najorin.: in the natural sciences. These two groups accounted for more than half 

al! Liic -.tudents who were accepted and who showed. Approximately, one-fifth 
oi I'u acvjc:'-- 1 ^itudents txp rested an interest in a social science major or indicated 
t 'uii L .1 • undi'cided. The same percentages applied to those students vho 

:*\ovt .:, i>\Iv ioont 10.' ol the accepted students and those who sliovcd wanted to 
•"^ip: !^iiM;.c s.-. . More tlian one out of every four who showed from the top fifth 
rv iMi'arai .i^ ience majors, but less than one out of five of the remaining shows 
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•.••.•r» 111 til is v'loiii). Shows t rom thv top fifth were somewhat tnore likely to be in 
...uui.ii scuucf Liian their lower decile counterparts.. Although there were unequal 
«f f -^it I ilMit i(MJs «>l acci-pte«l and shown In the dlflerent majors, the variation oi thoj;/- 
Jiviii t lu- lui. I lull was Hitnilar to the variation of those from the rest of the cla..s. 
Tht if was liitK- variation in the show rates by major, but the ;e from the top fifth 
wiTt i.vniifwhal less likoly to show just as for the entire {jroup. 

Tlu- ;;hi>w ratt's ranged from a hi>ih of 327a for those who were undecided, to 
a lnw i>i :'>;. ior natural .5clence, for all accepted applicants. For the other groups 
(•iiuial scit-ncc, humanities, and business majors), a little more than one out of 
i-viTv tour applicants paid the fee. Those who were undecided about their major were 
somewhat inort' likely to .show, and close to one out of every three paid the fee. 
Althou.;h there wort; unequal distributions of applicants and shows In the different 
majors, thert- was Little variation in show rates. Although the same trend existed 
for applicants from the top fifth, the range of the show rates was smaller. The 
show rat»'s ran^jed from a high of 28% for those who were undecided, to a low of 2379 
lor natural science. Regardless of the selected major, approximately one out of 
lour trom the top fifth show at Hofstra. 



FJna nclai ALU Requested 

Table 't presents the data indicating the percent accepted, the percent 
who :iliowiii, and the show rate cross-tabulated by decile and by whether financial aid 
was re(juested. 

Table 4 

Percent Accepted, Percent Who Showed, and Show Rate by 
Whether Financial Aid Was Requested and Class Rank 



^^"^ Percent Accepted Percent Showed Show Rate 

Requested.^ Top 5th Other Tod 5th Other Top 5th Other 



Ve.s 



67 


38 


64 


35 


24 


28 


33 


62 


36 


65 


27 


32 


Avg.) 100 


100 


100 


100 


25 


30 


1380 


1826 


345 


557 





^ni\. lUv reque.st for financial aid probably is not as significant as the receipt 
ot aui. we believid that this analysis might provide useful data. The data indicate 
wKle vari.it ions in the percent of the applicants who requested aid as a function of 
. sfan.iin>;. Anion>', those in the top fifth of the class, about two out of three 

ot '.oth a.^ept.d applicants and shows requested aid. In the remaining four- fifth ol 
t\u cl.iss. onlv 33 ' -40? of these accepted and those who showed requested aid. The 
-.tu.v ru. :.. iKv.vevt r. did not differ greatly, though there was a slight tendency for 
:.n : w:i • .i ; no'_ request aid to have slightly higher rates. 



F inane ial Aul i>i li r<.'ii 



A priori. thlH varlablu would appear to be one of the most Important, 
om- wuulil fxptitt that tiiiancial aid offers should make a significant difference 
In shov ratt'jj. Surpriainsly, there have been few studies of the specific effects 
ot linancial aid offers on enrollment. One recent study at the University of Wisconsin 
( Wilcox, l'>7V) indicates a large effect. A special program invited 300 of the top 
admittt'd treshim-n toapply for special scholarships equivalent to one semesters 
tuition. Ei.'Jity students were selected, and an amazing 94% of these enrolled, 
compart'd to i usual yiol.i of 507. with students of this caliber. Apparently, 
tinancial aid oilt rs that are appropriate can significantly affect show rates. 

Pertinent data from the present study are presented in Tables 5 and 6. 
rablo b indicatfs the number who requested, the number who were offered, and the 
ptTCfnt rt'questi-d and offered financial aid by decile. 

Table 5 

A|»pHcants Wlu) Requested and Applicants Who Were Offered 

Financial Aid by Decile 



Decile Aid Requested Aid Offered Percent Offered 

N % 



1 


529 


33 


280 


56 


53 


■} 


389 


24 


114 


23 


29 


J 


241 


15 


46 


9 


19 


/ 

1 


207 


13 


14 


3 


7 


5-10 


242 


15 


46 


9 


19 


Total (or Avg.) 1608 


100 


500 


100 


31 



Awards th.u louM he applied at other schools, loans, or money which involved work 
'•.vtv not inciudtvl. The awards ranged from $200 to $4500 but they were grouped into 
tlirve iutervalj; lur subsequent analyses. Large intervals were chosen in order to 
liave a substantial number of applicants in each grouping. The data indicate that 
those irom the top fifth were more likely to be offered financial aid (more than 
three out ot overy four offers went to this group), but many of those who requested 
aid did not receive any. 

About .0, of the first decile applicants who requested aid were offered 
aid. This percent wont down to 30% for the second decile applicants, and was below 
:Cf ror those in ottter deciles. While most of the applicants were from the top 
tuth oi the V Lass, and most of the offers went to the top fifth, only 43% of the 
sLuJents in the top fifth who requested aid received offers. This was in contrast 
to more recent policies at some schools that offer aid to all students who graduate 
hi^fi in their class or who achieve very high SAT scores. 
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Tahli- () indicattj; ihv ahuw rates as a function of the amount o£ money 
utiervU and Ihv hi^'M Hchool Uecilc. 

Table 6 

Sliow Rates as a Function of Amount of Financial Aid Offered 

and High School Decile 



Decile Under $800 $800-$ 1299 $1300 and up Total 

N'146 N»i89 N=165 N»500 

— — , , _ ^ /» 

I .'8 37 44 37 

- ')3 43 59 51 

3- 10 44 79 77 70 

Total (or Avg) 38 46 56 47 



Tlic data previously presented in Table 1 indicated that show rates were inversely 
related to high school decile. The data in Table 6 confirm this trend, but there 
were hi^'.her show rates. The total show rate for first decile applicants was 23%, 
the rate for those who are offered aid was 37%. The con^arablc rates for second 
decile applicants was 27/. and 51%. If we consider that the rates in Table 1 include 
both individuals who were offered aid and those who were not, we can conclude that 
the ofters oi aid approximately doubled the show rate. 

The data also show that the amount of the offer makes a difference. The 
show rate ot 3b7 for tho::e who received offers of $1300 or more was almost 50% 
hii'.her than the rate of H8% for those who received offers of less than $800, and 
was double the overall university show rate of 28%. 

Finally, there was a joint effect of high school decile and amr .^nt of 
tinancial aid oiler on show rate. Large amounts of money appeared to liave more 
i>t an ottect on persons in the lower deciles. For persons in the second decile, 
even a small amount of money seemed to make a difference such that approximately 
halt v>i Lhetn enrolled, Dn the other hand, even offers of $1300 or more did not 
brin.; the show rate of first decile applicants up to 50%. 
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